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After the appalling destruction of World War II, amongst the 
first public buildings to be reconstructed in Germany were the theatres: 
This fact testifies to the singular place the theatre occupies in the hearts 
of the German people. Berlin’s Schiller Theater, made famous all over 
Europe in the twenties through the revolutionary productions of Leopold 
Jessner, was built anew. It now boasts -of three auditoria of different 
sizes, a handsome subsidy of 10 million marks a year, and a staff of 450, 
of whom 150 are actors and another 150 technicians. The General 
Intendant (or chief boss) is Boleslaw Barlog, one of the most distinguished 


German directors. 


The popular Freie Volksbuhne was originally established in 1891 
by Mehring, a professor of literature, Wille, a poet and writer, and the 
philosopher Bolche, with the idea of taking theatre to the masses and 
using it for political purposes to propagate socialistic ideas. It was 
reconstructed in 1962 and is today one of the most austerely elegant 
buildings in Europe. - Built at a cost of 9 million marks, it is considered 
to be a particularly inexpensive construction, most of the other theatres 
having cost about five times that amount. Under the direction of Irwin 
Piscator who took charge in the same year, this theatre assumed once 
more its role as keeper of the national conscience. Piscator’s produc- 
tions of Rolf Hochhuth’s The Deputy, Peter Weiss’ The Investigation, 
Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice asa story of Jewish persecution, 
and Romain Rolland’s Robespierre, owed their success, in terms of 
impact, not only to the incendiary and topical nature of their contents oF 
the sheer technical skill of their presentation, but also to the stunning 
fact that the Volksbuhne has a subscription audience of 150,000 persons. 
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One would imagine that this theatre would thrive on the income derived 
from the subscribers alone. On the contrary : each seat at the Volksbuhne 
costs the subscriber 4 marks; yet each is additionally subsidised to the 
extent of 8 marks. These figures should prove a revelation to those who 
consider our government’s subsidy of the arts as extravagant. 


In Hamburg, the company of actors assembled and trained by 
Gustav Grundgens still plays at the Deutsches Schauspielhaus. Grund- 
gens who died in 1963 was possibly the most brilliant actor and director 
on the German theatrical scene after the war. His last performance was 
as Philip II in Don Carlos and his final production was, by some irony 
of fate, Hamlet. His repertoire spanned the world’s classics and his 
interpretation of the second part of Goethe’s Faust (in which he played 
Mephistopheles) is considered by many to have been one of the high- 
water marks of the German theatre. 


This civic theatre, now under the direction of Oscar Fritz Schuh, 
enjoys a subsidy of 44 million marks. It was here that I had my first 
taste of the German stage through a production -of Sophocles’ Ajax, 
followed a couple of days later by the Piccolo Teatro de Milano’s present- 
ation of Goldoni’s Le Baruffe Chiozzotte (Scandal in Chioggia). 


The 120-year old Thalia Theater, also at Hamburg, which originally 
specialised in farce and comedy, played a leading role at the turn of the 
century in presenting the avant-garde of its day, namely Ibsen, Gerhart 
Hauptmann and Bjornstern Bjornson. It was at this same theatre that 
Leopold Jessner created a sensation in 1905 with a production of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream on the revolving stage. I witnessed Durren- 
matt’s new play Das Meteor at this theatre with the renowned stage and 
film actor O. E. Hasse in the leading role. 


In addition, Hamburg is distinguished by the existence ‘of two 
dialect theatres, the Richard-Ohn-Sorg-Theater and the St. Pauli Theater 
which specialise in witty satires in the Hamburg Low-German dialect. 


Frankfurt/Main, a city of bankers and businessmen, combines in 
one complex of buildings right in the heart of the commercial area, 
a theatre, an opera house and a Kammerspiele (chamber theatre), 
all under the direction of Harry Buckwitz. This enterprise derives an 
annual income of 14 million marks, 5 million through sale of tickets and 
9 million by way of municipal subsidy. It has a total staff of 1,000: 400 
technicians, 120 members of the orchestra, a chorus of 80, 45 ballet 
dancers, 120 singers and actors and the rest administrative staff. The 
opera has a repertoire of 47 classical and 7 new pieces; the theatre puts 
on 7-8 plays a year, while the Kammerspiele presents another 10, 
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Settings for 30 operas are readily available in the building at a moment’s 
notice; the rest are stacked in warehouses on the outskirts of the town. 


In marked contrast to the glittering splendour and elegance of the 
new theatres of West Germany stands Brecht’s Berliner Ensemble. - It 
presents a cold, grey, forbidding exterior, solemn and lugubrious. The 
banners and posters on the facade have a clear-cut, practical simplicity, 
anda proletarian earnestness and seriousness of purpose. The modest 
foyer, the carpeted corridors and staircases have a quiet, working-class 
dignity and lead one without any seduction of gloss or form, to the 
auditorium. This is a bit of a shock. The red velvet upholstery, the 
baroque stucco statues of naked caryatids, sporting cherubs and twining 
foliage evoke an unmistakeable bourgeois atmosphere. An immaculate 
white half-curtain is stretched taut across the proscenium. Beyond it is 
the stage which in Brecht’s conception is something like an operation 
theatre where skilled deft hands controlled by cool, scientifically detached 
minds dissect social institutions in the manner of the surgeon with his 
scalpel. The reactionary scarlet auditorium with its fake splendour and 
its pompous art serves as a constant reminder to the spectator. The 
values for which it stands are coolly torn apart on the stage. But that 
social order still exists and the auditorium, revealing itself again under the 
bright lights at the end of the performances, serves to emphasise this fact. 


In the corridors, quotations from Brecht, scale-models of the sets of 
earlier productions like Mother Courage and Galileo, the “‘model books” 
or elaborate producer’s scripts, the little corner with the vase of flowers 
in memory of the great man, photographs, pamphlets and tokens connec- 
ted with his work and thought create the atmosphere of a hallowed 
shrine. The audience consists largely of young people, avid, excited, 
surprisingly in Beatle guise, and a fair sprinkling of theatre pilgrims 
from different countries, come to pay their homage to the master. This 
emphatically secular theatre has acquired an aura of the sacred. 


What I distinguished in Germany during my 18 days’ visit was 
three different attitudes as reflected in the productions of the West 
German theatres, of the Berliner Ensemble and of the Piccolo Teatro. 
It is these that I should like to touch upon in this article. 


On the whole the acting in the West German ensembles is virile 
and aggressive, sustained for incredibly long stretches of time on a high 


Photographs: P 25, 1. Giorgio Strehler’s production of Goldoni’s comedy “Scandal in 
Chioggia’’ by the Piccolo Teatro, Milan. 2. An indoor scene from the same play. 


P26, 3, Berliner Ensemble’s production of Brecht’s ‘‘Coriolanus” showing 
Gateway. 
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vocal and emotional pitch, rising occasionally almost to a frenzied 
crescendo. The feeling of strain and effort which is apparent in the 
performance is communicated to the spectator, with the result that a 
theatrical experience can be just as exhausting for the audience as it 
certainly is for the performer. This was so in the case of Rolf Boysen 
who played Ajax in Sophocles’ play as well as of Erich Schellow’s 
Mephistopheles in the second part of Goethe’s Faust. There is evidence 
of great vocal and physical power within a limited range. The sense of 
sheer muscularity, rough-textured, rough-hewn and impassioned is 
inescapable. Sequences are worked up to climactic moments in an 
almost predictable manner, one broad stroke of emotion after another 
building up in pitch and volume. With such massive rhinocerean effects 
hurled into the audience, one has the sense of being bludgeoned and 
battered. Mephistopheles’ four-and-a-half-hour spate of frenzied yelling 
seemed to one an incredible feat of endurance, but brought one no 
closer to a clear understanding of the actor’s interpretation of the 
character. The transparent lucidity through which the actor’s vision 
shines was smothered in the din. oe 


One can begin to understand Hitler’s exploitation of this predilec- 
tion among the German people and see how he had succeeded in 
capturing their imagination in such an amazingly short span of time. 
‘Likewise one can comprehend Brecht’s mistrust of, and antagonism 
towards this style, and his arduous patient struggle to evolve an entirely 
new vocabulary for the language of the stage. With his usual perspi- 
cacity Brecht realised that for the effective communication of his ideas 
he had to train not only his actors but also his audience in the discipline 


~ of thought and action. 


The acting of the Berliner Ensemble presents a striking contrasts 
it is completely relaxed, light, casual and effortless in manner. This 
casualness is sometimes stretched to such an extent that it ceases to 
hold the attention of the audience, and I have frequently seen the eyes of 
the spectators wander away from the action on the stage and concern 
themselves with the trivial, inconsequential idiosyncrasies of the audience 


itself. 


Even in the massive, thundering battle scenes in Coriolanus, the 


sheer bulk of the enormously-padded, closely-serried ranks of soldiers 
shouldering one another like a teeming mass of armoured beetles es 
contradicted by a sudden litheness of movement, an acrobatic suspension 
Photographs: P 27, 4, Ekkehard Schall as Coriolanus. 5, Rolf Boysen as Alex 

Pp 28, 6. Production of Sophocles’ “Ajax.”’ at the Deutsches SERERSpIOEM 
- Hamburg. eS : 
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of an abrupt somersault. The impression was that of a ponderous 
military machine, but communicated with the agility of circus performers. 


In The Three-Penny Opera, in the brothel sequence at the time of 
his arrest, Macheath is shown set upon by some eight or ten policemen 
and instead of the violent melee one would normally expect, one saw the 
policemen repulsed by an elegant flick of the wrist in the same manner in 
which, in the Indonesian ballet, Sita wards off Ravana’s attacks. The 
entire action was thus distilled into a poetic gesture which went beyond 
the restricted meaning of the realistic event. Again, in the prison scene 
Macheath’s sense of confinement was communicated by the actor 
through an exquisite movement which had all the grace and fragility of 
a dance as he ran his fingers across the bars in a sweeping arabesque, at 
the same time contorting his figure to express his urge for freedom. 


The same characteristics apply to the speech. If the West German 
actor wields his voice like a club, the actor of the Berliner Ensemble 
uses it like a reed. The huge cast of Coriolanus can be compared to a 
meticulously trained orchestra, each actor an instrument with its unique 
quality, tone, timbre and specific role in the total scheme. In addition 
he has his own remarkable individual range. The purely musical quality 
of Wolf Kaiser’s Menenius was a feat of virtuosity which could be 
appreciated for itself apart from its function as an integral element in 
the play. Set against the savagery and stubborn arrogance of Ekkehard 
Schall’s Coriolanus, the virulent power of Hilmar Thate’s Aufidius and 
Helene Weigel’s rasping Volumnia, it was like the notes of a flute 
scattered by the wind. The actor of the Berliner Ensemble can rise 
to the same emotional heights (perhaps higher, because in his performance 
the contrast is greater) as his West German counterpart, but his purpose 
is different. This is an essential difference; it is not in the degree of 
virtuosity, technical skill or range but in the essence of style, in an 
attitude of mind, in the very conception of the purpose of theatre. The 
Ensemble actor has a clearly defined point of view, and he has trained and 
perfected his physical apparatus as well as his mind to project that point 
of view in the most articulate, eloquent and elegant manner possible. 
The elegance I repeatedly speak of is in the fusion of the imaginative, 
the technical and the intellectual into a form which is essentially theatrical. 
His performance is a jeu de theatre in Moliere’s sense, sharpened by an 
immediate social purposefulness. 


The multitudinous effects achieved in the Ensemble productions never 
strike one as being extravagant or excessive, because each has its control- 
led intentional place in the over-all scheme. The grandiose stage decors 
which one witnesses in the theatres of the West are obtrusive, calling at- 
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tention to themselves. They are marvels of technical ingenuity, but they 
do not seem geared to a precise vision, or to aesthetic and philosophic con- 
victions. They are like huge industrial plants, elaborate to the point of 
absurdity, dwarfing the actor whom they are meant to serve. As one 
prodigious set follows another in lightning succession one is stupefied by 
their technical expertise, but appalled by their lack of purpose. 

In the Schiller Theater’s production of Mayakovsky’s The Bed Bug, 
for example, the fantastic, elaborate, three-dimensional settings for the 
second and third acts served merely asa background against which the 
actors performed but was nevef integrated into the action of the play. On 
the other hand, in Coriolanus, an enormous gateway set on the revolving 
stage constituted the only decor. Yet it was incredible how this single 
monolithic structure was exploited. In the battle-scenes, the stylised 
movements of the principal actors and the choreographic patterns of the 
warring armies were drawn into the circular movement of the revolving 
stage as it swung 90 degrees in one direction, 180 degrees in another, then 
turned full circle, at each angle altering the field of vision, providing fresh 
perspectives, and working up rhythmically to the climactic moment through 
montage, as it were, by the juxtapositioning of a series of images. 

The director of the Piccolo Teatro de Milano, Giorgio Strehler, is 
the most eminent of Brecht’s disciples outside Germany. To Brecht’s 
social purposefulness and intellectual probity he brings a Mediterranean 
warmth and sparkle. While the majority of Brecht’s plays ignore the 
world of nature, of weather and the changing seasons, Strehler in his pro- 
duction of Scandal in Chioggia makes it an active element. Behind the 
half-curtains which Strehler has unabashedly taken from Brecht, the quay- 
side of what seems to be one of the islands in the Venetian lagoon is suf- 
fused with an autumnal atmosphere : the sirocco, the suggestions of early 
thunderstorms, the labours of the fishermen and their women-folk create a 
poetic reality which runs parallel to the text and gives the play a deeper 
human meaning beyond the apparently trivial action of its characters. In 
his production notes the director writes : 

“In the Baruffe there is already an air of the approaching fall. The 
mornings are suffused with fog which the sun disperses, and the wind 
brings rain and sunshine, as the instant of the human time brings tears 
and laughter : the changing events find a counterpoint in the changing as- 
pects of nature. I think the characters of the Baruffe live in a day of late 
autumn, still warm, but with shivers of ice, in the last pleasant warmth of 
the sunshine, in the presence of wintry fires. In the course of a troubled 
day, tempestuous and uncertain, during which the wind and the season 
cannot find a meeting point, they hustle one another, scuffle, are cbse 
and start quarrelling again until at some instant towards evening they find 
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peace, while the shadows of the night lengthen... Perhaps this elemental 
and naive relationship between the vicissitudes of nature and man contains 
a type of popular poetry, simple but not over-simplified.”’ 

There is something bracing and vigorous, like the tang of the sea- 
breeze in this conception. One can almost smell the salt air on the bare 
stage with its edges of weather-beaten houses, plastered with loving errant 
human hands and ravaged by the elements; the ground itself marked by 
black wrinkles like the caulking in the boards of a ship; in the distance 
low on the horizon, a broken line of roof-tops. Groups of chairs on 
either side of the stage, in the shadows of the houses. The women sitting 
there immersed in their work : the old women, immobile, frozen in gestures 
of eternity; the heavy mothers, swift of hand, with their heads bowed to 
their tasks, and the younger women with light fingers and up-tilted heads, 
vividly attentive eyes, a song tossed from the corners of their lips. 

Repeatedly the aural and visual elements spark into moments of 
intense theatricality with the calculated finesse of Brecht’s Ensemble. The 
costume designs, featured in considerable detail in the programme, reflect 
the assiduous care and fanatic search for the form and texture which reveal 
reality even as they accurately depict it. Beside each design literally stands 
a yard-stick, as if to enforce the dictum that the true work of art is rooted 
in reality. It does not seek to escape it, but derives its elemental strength 
from it. 


